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CORPS   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Edward  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  A.M.,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Culture 

and  Hygiene,  and  Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 

South  Avenue. 

Alfred  Emerson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology, 

and  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Casts. 

148  East  Buffalo  Street. 

George  William  Jones,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

17  Stewart  Avenue. 
William   Ridgely   Orndorff,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,   Assistant  Professor   of 
General  and  Organic  Chemistry. 

163  East  Buffalo  Street. 

Oliver  Farrar  Emerson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhet- 
oric and  English  Philology. 

39  Hazen  Street. 

Richard  Francis  Nelligan,  Instructor  in  Gymnastics. 

96  East  Seneca  Street. 
Hiram  Samuel  Gutsell,  B.P.,  A  M.,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  In- 
dustrial Art. 

26  Hazen  Street. 

Willard  Winfield  Rowlee,  B.L.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

39  Hazen  Street. 
James  Edwin  Creighton,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Modern  Philosophy. 

69  Huestis  Street. 
Walker  Glazier  Rappleye,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

154  East  Seneca  Street. 
Samuel  J.  Saunders,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

22  Lake  Street. 

Camillo  Von  Klenze,  Ph.D.,  Iustructor  in  German. 

35  Hazen  Street. 

Emile  Monnin  Chamot,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemical  Analysis. 

1  DeWitt  Avenue. 
John  Henry  Tanner,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

174  East  State  Street. 
Ellsworth  D.  Wright,  A.B.,  Private  Tutor  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

18  Linn  Street. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Courses  of  instruction  are  offered  for  the  coming  summer 
by  professors  and  instructors  of  Cornell  University,  in  the 
following  subjects: 

Botany;  Physics;  Greek;  Latin; 

Chemistry;  English;  Classical  Archaeology; 

Mathematics;  French;  Drawing  and  Art; 

Philosophy;  German;  Physical  Training. 

Without  excluding  others  qualified  to  take  up  the  work, 
these  courses  are  offered  for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers. 
They  afford  a  practical  scheme  of  University  extension,  by 
which  the  teachers  themselves  will  be  taught  under  university 
instructors,  by  university  methods,  and  with  access  to  univer- 
sity libraries,  museums,  and  laboratories. 

The  courses  are  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  and  the 
same  facilities  for  work  will  be  extended  to  these  students  as 
to  the  regular  students  of  the  university.  Besides  the  courses 
more  fully  outlined  below,  every  opportunity  will  be  given 
for  original  research  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  members  of  the  instructing  corps. 

The  city  of  Ithaca  is  easy  of  access,  is  delightfully  situated 
in  the  beautiful  lake  country  of  central  New  York,  and  with 
its  lake,  hills,  and  glens  is  an  attractive  place  of  summer  resi- 
dence. The  cost  of  living  is  also  small,  board  and  lodging 
being  obtainable  at  from  $4  to  $6  a  week. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  for  a  description  of  the  buildings  and  general 
equipment  of  the  university,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
University  Register,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Registrar. 

Inquiries  regarding  any  of  the  summer  courses  should  be 
addressed  to  those  in  charge  of  the  several  departments,  who 
will  gladly  answer  any  questions;  and  arrangements  for  rooms 
and  board  may  be  made  through  Professor  Jones. 


BOTANY. 

MR.    ROWLEE. 

Two  courses  are  offered  : 

i.  An  introductory  and  general  course.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory  work  daily. 

Two  lines  of  work  are  taken  up,  and  half  the  term  is  given 
to  each  of  them  :  the  one  consists  of  studies  in  structural 
botany  with  practical  studies  of  seeds,  seedlings,  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  and  the  parts  of  the  flower  ;  the  other  of  studies  of 
groups  of  plants  representing  as  wide  a  range  of  plant- forms 
as  possible,  and  including  unicellular  plants,  filamentous 
algae,  fungi,  mosses,  and  ferns. 

2.  An  advanced  course  in  the  anatomy  of  flowering 
plants.      Lectures  and  conferences  three  times  a  week. 

The  aim  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  research  in  plant  anatomy,  both  gross  and 
minute,  as  well  as  with  methods  of  recording  observations  by 
drawings  and  descriptions.  The  student  takes  up  and  inves- 
tigates a  special  subject  under  the  supervision  of  the  instruc- 
tor, and  makes  reports  on  his  work  from  time  to  time. 

The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  simple  and  compound 
microscopes  and  all  the  appliances  for  carrying  on  thorough 
work.  The  instructor  is  in  constant  attendance  to  make 
suggestions  and  to  render  such  assistance  as  students  may 
need.  Attention  is  also  given  to  field  work  and  to  methods 
of  collecting  and  pressing  plants.  The  flora  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ithaca  is  very  rich,  and  offers  special  attractions  to  stu- 
dents who  are  making  collections  for  an  herbarium. 

For  a  complete  description  of  the  botanical  laboratories, 
conservatories,  herbariums,  and  general  equipment  see  the 
University  Register  for  1891-92,  pages  39,  45,  74. 

The  tuiton  fee  is  $20,  payable  at  entrance,  and  there  is  a 
laboratory  fee  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used 
by  the  student,  which  will  not  exceed  $5. 


CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR    ORNDORFF    AND    MR.    CHAMOT. 

Six  courses  are  offered: 

i.  General  Chemistry.  Professor  Orndorff.  This 
course  is  intended  for  beginners,  and  consists  of  daily  lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  The  more  important 
of  the  metals  and  non-metals  are  discussed  in  the  lectures, 
and  the  ground  covered  is  essentially  that  taken  up  in 
Remsen's  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  course  is  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  best  methods  of  presenting  and 
teaching  the  subject. 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Mr.  Chamot.  Laboratory 
work  and  recitations.  The  student  is  first  made  acquainted 
with  the  characteristic  reactions  of  the  most  important  bases 
and  acids,  through  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory,  and 
then  he  deduces  methods  of  separation  and  analysis  from  his 
own  observations.  After  this  he  is  given  simple  salts,  mixed 
salts,  minerals,  and  alloys  to  analyze  qualitatively.  The 
text-book  used  is  Caldwell's  Chemical  Analysis. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Mr.  Chamot.  Laboratory 
work  and  recitations  daily.  This  course  is  intended  for  those 
who  have  already  had  the  general  chemistry  and  qualitative 
analysis,  or  their  equivalents,  and  it  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  thorough  training  in  the  general  and  special  methods  of 
quantitative  chemical  analysis,  both  gravimetric  and  volumet- 
ric. The  student  first  makes  analyses  of  substances  of  known 
qualitative  composition  and  then  of  those  of  unknown  com- 
position, solids  as  well  as  solutions. 

For  more  advanced  students  there  is  special  work  in  the 
analysis  of  potable  waters,  in  the  detection  and  determina- 
tion of  poisons,  in  the  analysis  of  milk  and  urine,  and  in  such 
other  analyses  as  are  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  this  work  is  taken.     For  beginners  Caldwell's  Chemi- 


cal  Analysis  is  used;  for  advanced  students,  Fresenius'  Quan- 
titative Analysis. 

4.  Quantitative  Methods.  Mr.  Chamot.  Lectures 
and  recitations. 

5.  Gas  Analysis.  Mr.  Chamot.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  This  course  comprises  analyses  of  air,  furnace 
and  generator  gases,  and  illuminating  gas.  The  text-book 
used  is  Dennis'  translation  of  Hempel's  Gas  Analysis. 

The  courses  in  quantitative  methods  and  gas  analysis  are 
open  only  to  advanced  students  in  quantitative  analysis,  and 
will  be  given  only  in  case  a  sufficient  number  desire  it. 

6.  Organic  Chemistry.  Professor  Orndorff.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory  work,  daily.  Open  only  to  those 
who  have  had  some  quantitative  analysis.  In  this  course 
the  chemistry  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  is  studied.  The 
laboratory  work  consists  of  experiments  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  lectures  and  text-book,  and  of  typical 
syntheses  of  some  of  the  more  important  carbon  compounds. 
The  text-book  used  is  Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  especially  adapted  for  orig- 
inal research  and  they  are  open  to  advanced  students  who 
are  desirous  of  pursuing  special  lines  of  investigation. 
Morse  Hall  is  a  new  building  that  has  been  occupied  but 
two  years.  It  is  completely  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  and  conveniences  for  analysis  and  research 
work.  For  a  description  of  this  building  and  its  equipment, 
see  the  Scientific  American  (Oct.  24,  1891),  and  the  Univer- 
sity Register. 

The  tuition  fee  for  any  one  course  is  $20,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. The  laboratory  fee  is  $10  for  materials  used.  All 
apparatus  broken  by  the  student  is  charged  to  his  account 
at  New  York  prices.  A  deposit  of  $15  is  therefore  required 
at  entrance  to  cover  both  these  charges,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  term,  whatever  remains  after  settling  the  laboratory  fee 
and  breakage  account  will  be  returned. 
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REVIEW    CLASSES 


1ST 


MATHEMATICS  AND  THE  LANGUAGES 

CORNELL     UNIVERSITY. 


In  connection  with  the  Summer  Classes  for  Teachers,  and  follow- 
ing them,  regular  classes  will  be  formed,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Jones  and  Mr.  Wright,  for  rapid  reviews  in  Mathematics,  English,  French, 
German,  Greek,  Latin,  American  History  and  Physiology. 

These  reviews  are  for  the  benefit  of  three  classes  of  pupils: 

i.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  University  who  fall  short  in  the 
entrance  requirements. 

2.  Candidates  for  the  University  Scholarships. 

3.  Students  who,  by  reason  of  illness,  change  of  course,  or  other  cause, 
have  deficiencies  to  make  up. 

Instruction  begins  Thursday,  July  7,  and  ends  Wednesday,  Sept.  21. 
The  time  is  divided  into  two  terms;  classes  are  formed  July   7,   Aug.  18. 
CORPS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 
Mathematics,  Professor  Jones,  Mr.  Rappleye,  and  Mr.  Tanner. 
American  History  and  English,  Miss  Metcalf. 
French  and  German,  Dr.  Von  Klenze. 
Latin  and  Greek,  Mr.  Wright. 
Physiology,  Miss  Sherman,  (Ithaca  High  School. ) 

TUITION  FEES. 
Individual  pupils,  each  one-hour  lesson,  one  dollar. 

In  the  ordinary  classes,  each  subject,  five  one-hour  lessons  a  week: 

The  first  term,  $15;  the  second  term,  $10. 
In  either  of  the  two  scholarship  classes  in  Mathematics,  U  e.y   in  arith- 
metic and  elementary  algebra,  or  in  plane  and  solid  geometry: 
Two  three-hour  lessons  a  week,  eleven  weeks,  $10. 
In  either  of  the  four  scholarship  classes  in  the  languages  t.  e.,  in  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  or  French: 

Two  three-hour  lessons  a  week,  eleven  weeks,  #20. 


Instruction  is  given  to  candidates  for  the  university  scholarships,  upon 
the  express  understanding  that  Professor  Jones  will  take  no  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  question  papers  for  those  examinations,  nor  in  reading 
the  answers;  and  anyone  who  needs  this  instruction  and  cannot  pay  for  it, 
is  welcome  to  these  classes  free  of  charge. 


Cornell    University    Scholarships. 

From  the  Register  0/1891-92. 


Pursuant  to  the  action  of  the  Trustees,  described  elsewhere,  there  will  annually  be 
thrown  open  to  competition  for  all  members  of  the  freshman  class  who  are  registered  in 
courses  leading  to  degrees,  at  a  special  examination  held  directly  after  the  September 
entrance  examinations,  nine  scholarships  of  the  value  of  twohundred  dollars  each. 

Students  of  high  ability  from  the  State  of  New  York  will  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  secure  state  scholarships,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  university  statutes 
to  prevent  a  student  from  holding  both  a  state  scholarship  and  a  university  scholarship. 

The  name  of  every  successful  competitor  for  these  scholarships  is  inserted  in  the 
annual  register  of  the  University,  together  with  the  name  of  the  school  at  which  he  (or  she) 
was  fitted  for  college,  and  the  name  of  the  principal  of  the  school;  aad  these  names  remain 
in  the  register  as  long  as  he  retains  the  scholarship. 

It  has  also  been  thought  best  to  give  the  scholarships  to  the  candidates  passing  the 
best  examinations,  regard  being  had  to  ability  and  attainments  alone.  It  is  believed  that 
in  this  way  only  can  the  bestowal  of  the  scholarships  be  put  on  the  proper  footing:  but 
the  experience  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  leads  them  to  believe  that  a  system  based  on 
merit  alone,  will  inure  mainly  to  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  small  means,  since  the  great 
majority  of  the  best  scholars  come  not  f romt  he  wealthy  class,  but  from  those  whose 
circumstances  have  forced  them  to  feel  the  need  of  thrift  and  energy. 

Tiie  statute  in  regard  to  scholarships  is  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  established  by  the  University  thirty-six  university  scholarships,  each 
of  the  annual  value  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

2.  These  scholarships  are  named  as  follows:  The  Cornell  Scholarships,  the  Lord 
Scholarships,  the  McGraw  Scholarships,  the  Sage  Scholarships,  the  Sibley  Scholarships, 
the  President  White  Scholarships,  the  Horace  Greeley  Scholarships,  the  John  Stanton 
Gould  Scholarships,  and  the  Stewart  L.  Woodford  Scholarships. 

3.  The  University  scholarships  are  given: 

(a.)  For  the  first  two  years  of  any  course,  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  special  exami- 
nations held  at  the  begining  of  the  freshman  year. 

(b.)  For  the  third  and  fourth  years  on  the  basis  of  highest  general  standing  in  the  first 
two  years,  including  all  the  required  work,  and  as  much  elective  work  as  may  be  necessary 
to  complete  an  aggregate  amounting  to  sixteen  hours  a  week  taken  in  the  University  dur- 
ing two  years.  Work  for  which  credit  is  given  in  consequence  of  having  been  done  before 
coming  to  the  University,  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  computation. 

4.  Applicants  for  university  scholarships  must  be  free  from  conditions  at  the  time 
of  making  application. 

5.  Scholarships  for  the  first  two  years  will  be  given  for  passing  examinations  which 
shall  average  the  highest  in  any  three  of  the  following  groups,  of  which  group  (a)  must  be 
one: 

(a.)  Arithmetic,  and  algebra  through  quadratic  equations;  (b.)  plane  and  solid  geom- 
etry; (c.)  Greek;  (d.)  Latin;  (e.)  French;  (f.)  German. 

6.  The  holder  of  a  scholarship  shall  forfeit  the  right  to  the  same  in  case  said  holder 
shall  at  any  time  change  the  course  in  which  he  was  registered  at  the  time  of  receiving 
the  award,  unless  the  records  of  entrance  examinat  ions  shall  show  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  holder's  admission  to  the  University,  all  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the 
course  last  chosen  were  passed  by  him;  and  all  candidates  must  state  before  the  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  what  courses  they  intend  to  pursue. 

7.  The  holder  of  a  scholarship  must  be  a  candidate  for  the  first  degree,  and  he  shall 
not  be  recommended  by  the  Faculty  for  such  degree,  except  after  a  residence  of  the  full 
period  of  four  years  at  the  University. 

8.  All  persons  shall  be  debarred  from  the  competition  for  university  scholarships,  for 
the  first  two  years  of  any  course,  who  shall  have  participated  in  any  previous  competition 
for  the  same,  or  shall  have  been  in  any  previous  year  registered  as  students  in  this 
University,  or  in  any  other  university  or  college. 

9.  A  scholarship  will  be  forfeited  at  any  time  in  case  two-thirds  of  the  Faculty  present 
at  any  meeting,  notice  having  been  given  at  the  meeting  immediately  before,  shall  decide 
that  the  holder  has  been  guilty  of  negligence,  or  of  conduct  of  any  kind  that  is  unbecoming 
a  student  holding  such  scholarship. 

10.  Whenever  any  scholarship  shall  for  any  reason  become  vacant,  the  vacancy  can 
be  filled  by  the  Faculty  only  from  the  students  of  the  same  course  as  that  in  which  the 
vacancy  occured. 

The  scholarships  are  paid  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  in  three  equal 
payments,  on  December  15,  March  15,  and  June  15. 


MATHEMATICS. 

PROFESSOR    JONES,    MR.    RAPPLEYE,    AND    MR.    TANNER. 

Twelve  courses  are  offered,  lectures  and  examinations  daily. 

i.  Plane  Geometry  and  Elementary  Algebra  :  an 
advanced  course,  with  Chauvenet's  Geometry  and  Jones' 
Drill-Book  in  Algebra  as  the  basis  of  instruction.  The  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  lead  the  pupil  on  to  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  principles  and  to  readiness  in  their  use. 

The  philosophy  that  underlies  the  primary  notions  of 
geometry  and  algebra  has  careful  attention,  and  the  solution 
of  geometric  and  algebraic  problems  plays  an  important  part. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  this  :  each  lesson  takes  three 
hours ;  the  first  hour  is  given  to  a  familiar  lecture  or  confer- 
ence on  parts  of  the  text-book  set  the  day  before,  and  the  last 
two  hours  to  a  written  examination,  in  which  theory  and 
problem-solving  have  equal  attention. 

The  courses  that  follow  are  given  in  one-hour  lessons,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  connection  with  some  text-book. 

2.  Solid  Geometry. 

3.  Higher  Algebra. 

4.  Higher  Algebra:  an  advanced  course,  including  the 
theory  of  imaginaries  and  the  theory  of  equations. 

5.  Trigonometry. 

6.  Determinants. 

7.  Analytic  Geometry. 

8.  Analytic  Geometry:  an  advanced  course  with  Sal- 
mon's Conic  Sections  as  the  basis  of  instruction. 

9%  Projective  Geometry:  an  elementary  course. 

10.  The  Differential  Calculus. 

11.  The  Integral  Calculus. 

12.  Differential  Equations. 

The  tuition  fee  for  any  one  course  is  $15,  payable  at  en- 
trance. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

MR.  CREIGHTON. 

Three  courses  are  offered  : 

i.  Psychology.  Lectures  and  recitations,  five  hours  a 
week.  This  course  aims  (i)  to  present  to  beginners,  in  an 
elementary  fashion  but  yet  with  scientific  exactness,  what  is 
known  regarding  mental  phenomena  and  their  laws  ;  (2)  to 
keep  constantly  in  mind  the  pedagogical  bearings  of  the 
principles  thus  discovered.  James's  Psychology  (American 
Scientific  Series,  Briefer  Course),  or  Hoffding's  Outlines  of 
Psychology,  is  recommended  to  those  attending  this  course. 

2.  Logic.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  a  week. 
The  theories  of  deductive  and  inductive  logic.  In  this 
course  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  detection  of  falla- 
cies in  reasoning,  and  to  the  general  method  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

3.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  and  Education. 
Lectures  and  class  discussions,  five  hours  a  week.  An  ac- 
count of  modern  philosophical  and  educational  theories  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time,  in  their  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  sciences  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 
This  course  will  not  be  given  unless  three  or  more  register 
for  it. 

Students  will  be  directed  in  the  use  of  the  University  li- 
brary, and  other  courses  may  be  arranged  if  desired. 

It  is  announced  with  pleasure  that  Prof.  J.  G.  Schurman, 
Dean  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy  in  Cornell  University, 
and  Editor  of  The  Philosophical  Review,  has  kindly  offered 
to  deliver  several  public  lectures  upon  fundamental  ethical 
questions. 

The  tuition  fee,  payable  at  entrance,  for  a  five-hour  course, 
is  $15  ;  for  a  three-hour  course,  jjjlro  ;  for  all  the  courses, 
taken  by  one  person,  $30. 


PHYSICS. 

MR.  SAUNDERS. 

Two  courses  are  offered.  The  laboratories  are  open  every- 
day and  lectures  are  given  every  day  but  Saturday. 

i.  Elementary  Physics.  The  general  laws  of  mechan- 
ics and  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  acoustics  and  optics 
are  presented.  The  aim  is  to  give  clear  fundamental  ideas 
and  to  illustrate  them,  for  the  most  part,  with  simple  and  in- 
expensive apparatus  such  as  is  available  in  schools.  The 
very  large  collection  of  lecture-room  apparatus  in  use  here 
makes  it  possible  to  give  experimental  demonstrations  of  all 
important  phenomena. 

The  laboratory  work  is  for  practice  in  the  use  of  instru- 
ments of  precision,  for  experimental  verification  of  physical 
formulas,  and  for  the  performance  of  experiments  that  will 
be  useful  in  class  demonstration.  A  special  feature  of  this 
course  is  a  series  of  laboratory  experiments  designed  as  a 
college  preparatory  course;  it  is  provided  specially  for  teachers 
who  are  introducing  elementary  laboratory  work  into  their 
schools,  and  it  includes  the  more  fundamental  experiments 
which  should  be  performed  by  students  preparing  for  the 
university. 

2.  Advanced  Physics.  The  student  takes  up  some  im- 
portant subject  such  as  thermodynamics,  the  wave  theory  of 
light,  or  the  theory  of  electricity,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
instructor;  and  lectures  are  given  in  one  of  these  subjects  if 
a  sufficient  number  desire  it.  Experimental  work  of  an  ad- 
vanced character  is  assigned. 

In  mechanics  the  student  learns  the  proper  use  of  the  mi- 
croscope, of  the  various  forms  of  the  micrometer,  catheto- 
meter,  dividing  engine,  comparator,  analytical  balance,  and 
chronograph,  and  of  other  instruments  for  the  measurement 
of  length,  mass,  and  time. 

In  heat  the  course  includes  methods  of  testing  thermome- 


ters,  the  use  of  the  calorimeter  and  thermopile,  and  practical 
determinations  by  various  methods  of  melting  and  boiling 
points,  of  specific  heat,  and  the  heat  of  fusion  and  vaporiza- 
tion. 

In  optics  the  instruction  embraces  the  use  of  the  spectro- 
scope and  spectrometer,  the  determination  of  wave-lengths, 
the  measurement  of  lenses  and  prisms,  and  of  indices  of  re- 
fraction, together  with  a  variety  of  other  experiments  calcu- 
lated to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  principles  of  the 
subject. 

In  electricity  the  work  consists  of  the  adjustment  and  cali- 
bration of  galvanometers,  of  the  verification  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  measurements  of  currents,  electromotive  force 
and  resistance  are  based,  the  use  of  the  electrometer,  and 
the  performance  of  such  other  experiments  as  offer  the  best 
preparation  for  advanced  work  in  electricity. 

In  magnetism ,  practice  determinations  are  made  of  the 
magnetic  dip  and  of  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the  earth's 
magnetism;  and  the  student  makes  a  study  of  the  methods 
of  measuring  the  magnetic  field. 

For  a  complete  list  of  experiments  and  a  full  description 
of  the  equipment  of  the  physical  laboratory,  see  the  Cornell 
University  Announcement  of  Courses  of  Instruction  in 
Mathematics  and  Physics  for  1891-92,  copies  of  which  are 
sent  on  application. 

The  tuition  fee,  for  either  course,  is  $20,  payable  at  entrance, 
and  an  additional  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  materials  used  in 
the  laboratory. 


ENGLISH. 

PROFESSOR   O.  F.  EMERSON. 

The  courses  in  English  include  studies  both  in  the  litera- 
ture and  the  language.  In  the  literature  some  one  period  is 
taken,  a  study  being  made  of  its  principal  writers,  both  in 
their  relation  to  their  own  time  and  to  the  course  of  literary 
history.  The  language  courses  aim  to  give  the  student  an 
historical  knowledge  of  the  language  in  its  earliest  form,  the 
Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon),  and  some  outline  of  its  changes 
up  to  the  present  time.     Three  courses  are  offered  : 

i.  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon).  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations, one  hour  a  day.  This  course  includes  a  study  of 
the  grammar  and  as  much  reading  as  the  time  will  allow. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  showing  the  relation  of  Old 
English  to  our  modern  speech,  both  in  forms  and  idioms. 
The  text-books  used  will  be  the  Sievers-Cook  Old  English 
Grammar,  and  some  Old  English  reader  not  yet  selected. 

2.  The  English  Language.  Lectures  and  recitations, 
one  hour  a  day,  on  the  history  of  the  language,  its  changes 
in  vocabulary,  forms,  and  syntax.  This  is  a  course  especially 
adapted  to  teachers  of  English  in  secondary  schools,  while 
it  also  gives  an  introduction  to  the  historical  method  of  lan- 
guage study. 

3.  English  Literature.  Lectures  and  recitations, 
one  hour  a  day.  The  study  offered  for  this  year  will  be 
the  Revolutionary  poets  from  Cowper  to  Tennyson,  or 
Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  or  both  if  it 
can  be  arranged.  Extensive  use  will  be  made  of  the  resour- 
ces of  the  library,  with  the  aim  of  directing  the  study  and 
reading  of  the  student  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  tuition  fee,  payable  at  entrance,  is  for  one  course  $15 ; 
for  two  courses,  $25. 


FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

DR.  VON  KLENZE. 

Five  courses  are  offered  : 

i.  Elementary  French.  Two  three-hour  lessons  a 
week.  Rudiments  of  the  grammar  and  easy  French.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  pronunciation,  composition,  and  reading 
at  sight.  Text-books,  Whitney's  French  Grammar  and  Su- 
per's French  Reader. 

2.  Advanced  French.  Five  hours  a  week,  designed 
for  those  who  wish  to  read  classical  and  more  difficult  mod- 
ern French.  A  classical  play  and  parts  of  Crane's  Roman- 
tisme  Francais  will  be  read,  and  lectures  given  on  the  classical 
and  romantic  stage.  Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  composi- 
tion, as  a  necessary  complement  to  reading. 

3.  Elementary  German.  Two  three-hour  lessons  a 
week.  Rudiments  of  the  grammar  and  easy  German  prose. 
Special  attention  to  pronunciation,  composition  and  reading. 
Text-book,  Joynes-Meissner's  German  Grammar. 

4.  Advanced  German.  Five  hours  a  week,  for  pupils 
who  know  some  German  and  wish  practice  in  reading  mod- 
ern and  classical  German.  A  standard  modern,  as  well  as  a 
classical  author,  will  be  read,  and  lectures  on  the  classical 
period  of  German  literature  will  be  given.  A  part  of  the 
time  will  be  given  to  advanced  composition  as  an  invaluable 
help  to  a  strong  hold  on  the  language. 

5.  Middle  High  German.  Five  hours  a  week.  Rudi- 
ments of  the  Middle  High  German  grammar,  and  reading  of 
the  Nibelungenlied  (Otis'  edition).  Lectures  on  the  medi- 
aeval literature  of  Germany,  and  particularly  on  the  Nibel- 
ungenlied. Teachers  of  German  will  find  this  especially 
valuable  as  giving  an  insight  into  the  growth  of  the  language 
and  literature  of  Germany. 

Courses  2,  4  and  5  will  be  given  only  if  three  or  more  apply. 
The  tuition  fee,  payable  at  entrance  is,  for  courses  1  or  3, 
$12  ;  for  courses  2,  4  or  5,  $15. 
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GREEK  AND  LATIN. 

MR.   WRIGHT. 

Five  courses  are  offered: 

i.  Elementary  Greek.  Five  hours  a  week.  The  es- 
sentials of  Greek  grammar  ;  easy  Greek  sentences  ;  easy 
exercises  in  composition. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  take  Greek  for  the 
first  time  and  wish  to  master  the  elements  of  the  grammar 
preparatory  to  reading  the  classic  authors. 

2.  Reading  and  Composition  in  Greek.  Two  three- 
hour  lessons  a  week.  Thorough  review  of  grammatical  in 
flections;  drill  in  sight  reading  and  in  translating  at  hearing  ; 
written  tests  at  each  session.  The  three  lines  of  translation, 
composition  and  grammar  work  are  carried  on  side  by  side. 
Composition  exercises  and  written  tests  are  carefully  correct- 
ed and  returned. 

3.  Advanced  Reading  in  Greek.  Plato's  Apology  of 
Socrates.  Three  hours  a  week.  Drill  in  reading  at  sight. 
Composition  throughout  the  course. 

4.  Reading  and  Composition  in  Latin.  Two  three- 
hour  lessons  a  week.  Thorough  review  of  grammatical  in- 
flections, drill  in  sight  reading  and  in  translating  at  hearing  ; 
written  tests  at  each  session.  The  three  lines  of  translation, 
composition,  and  grammar  work  are  carried  on  side  by  side. 
Composition  exercises  and  written  tests  are  carefully  correct- 
ed and  returned.  Pronunciation,  meanings  of  moods  and 
tenses,  formation  of  words,  and  quantity  of  vowels  receive 
special  attention. 

5.  Advanced  Reading  in  Latin.  The  De  Senectute 
of  Cicero.  Three  hours  a  week.  Translation  at  hearing 
and  at  sight.     Composition  throughout  the  course. 

The  tuition  fee,  payable  at  entrance,  is,  for  course  1,  $15; 
for  courses  2  or  4,  $12;  for  courses  3  or  5,  $10. 
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CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

PROFESSOR  ALFRED  EMERSON. 

The  course  of  lectures  on  Ancient  Art  will  embrace  the 
following  topics  • 

i.     Ancient  Pottery  and  Ornamental  Design. 

2.  Greek  Athletics  as  affecting  Greek  Art. 

3.  Gods  and  Goddesses  in  Greek  Sculpture. 

4.  A  Greek  Temple  (the  Parthenon). 
5       Greek  and  Roman  Portraiture. 

6.     A  Roman  House  (Pompeii). 

Students  registering  for  this  course,  who  so  desire,  will 
also  receive  direction  in  the  systematic  study  of  the  casts 
from  ancient  sculpture,  and  other  materials  collected  in  the 
University  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology.  The  lectures 
on  statuary  will  be  given  in  the  Museum  itself.  It  should 
be  added,  for  those  unacquainted  with  this  recent  addition  to 
the  resources  of  Cornell  University,  that  the  collection  re- 
ferred to  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  college  or  university 
museum  of  the  United  States  in  the  abundant  illustration  of 
the  development  and  excellence  of  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
which  it  affords. 

The  tuition  fee,  payable  at  entrance,  is  $10.  Should  less 
than  six  students  register  for  it,  this  course  will  not  be  given. 
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DRAWING  AND  ART. 

MR.    GUTSELL. 

Five  courses  are  offered,  the  art  rooms  of  the  University 
will  be  open  every  week  day,  and  pupils  may,  if  they  wish, 
devote  their  whole  time  to  this  work. 

i.  Drawing.  The  work  may  be  taken  with  pencil,  pen 
and  ink,  or  charcoal,  according  to  the  preparation  and  desire 
of  the  pupil. 

2.  Painting  in  Oils  and  Water  Colors.  The  work  in 
black  and  white,  or  in  color,  may  be  taken  from  objects  in 
the  studio  or  from  landscape  objects  out  of  doors.  The 
studio  is  well  supplied  with  casts  and  other  objects  suitable 
for  study,  and  the  variety  of  landscape  material  that  is  within 
easy  reach  is  unusual. 

3.  Modelling.  The  instruction  includes  the  choice  and 
use  of  tools,  the  handling  of  clay,  and  casting  in  plaster. 

4.  Perspective.  The  principles  of  perspective  with 
problems,  the  work  being  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  free-hand  draftsman. 

5.  The  History  of  Art.  Three  lectures  a  week,  with 
references  to  treatises  and  monographs  covering  these  sub- 
jects in  the  University  library.  These  lectures  treat,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  the  following  themes  :  painting  and  sculpture 
from  the  awakening  of  art  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  maturity 
of  the  Italian  schools  ;  the  rise  and  development  of  art  in 
Germany  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with  special 
reference  to  engraving  and  wood-cutting ;  the  character  and 
mission  of  Dutch  art,  especially  the  work  of  Rembrandt  and 
Frans  Hals  ;  the  development  of  painting  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  tuition  fee,  payable  at  entrance,  for  any  one  of  the 
first  four  courses,  is  $20  ;  for  the  last  course,  $15;  for  any 
one  of  the  first  four  courses,  and  the  last,  taken  by  one  per- 
son, $30. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING— THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

PROFESSOR    HITCHCOCK    AND    MR.    NELLIGAN. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  applications  are  received  before 
July  i,  1892,-  the  following  courses  will  be  given: 

1.  Theory.  Dr.  Hitchcock.  Lectures  three  days  a  week. 
Various  theories  and  systems  of  physical  training  ;  so  much 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  as  is  necessary  for  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  involved;  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  apparatus  ;  the  arrangement  of  classes 
and  apportionment  of  proper  work  for  pupils  of  different 
ages;  baths  and  bathing;  anthropometry  with  practical  work 
for  each  member  of  the  class;  remedial  gymnastics,  and  oth- 
er subjects,  an  understanding  of  which  is  necessary  to  the 
efficient  conducting  of  physical  exercises. 

2.  Practice.  Mr.  Nelligan.  Exercises  not  less  than 
two  hours  a  day.  Class  and  individual  work  in  the  systems 
in  use  in  this  country,  including  Roberts',  the  Swedish,  and 
Sargent's.  The  regular  class-work  will  include  remedial  ex- 
ercises, work  without  apparatus,  dumb  bells,  clubs,  wands, 
bar  bells,  chest  weights,  rings,  parallel  and  horizontal  bars, 
and  single  sticks,  as  well  as  marching  exercises,  pizzicati 
and  anvil  chorus,  and  single  bell  drills. 

Mrs.  Elma  Griggs,  M.  D.,  medical  examiner  to  the  Sage 
College  for  Women,  will  conduct  such  portions  of  the  an- 
thropometric work,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  as  would  nat- 
urally fall  to  her. 

A  competent  corps  of  instructors  will  give  assistance  in 
the  leading  of  classes;  opportunity  to  lead  will  also  be  given 
members  of  the  class.  Lessons  in  sparring,  wrestling,  fenc- 
ing, and  the  use  of  the  broad  sword  by  private  arrangement. 
Certificates  of  proficiency  will  be  given  at  the  completion 
of  the  work. 

The  University  gymnasium,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  in  the  country,  will  be  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

The  tuition  fee  for  both  courses  is  $35,  payable  at  entrance. 
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